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ARTISTIC AND FASHIONABLE 
MANTELS. 

/~\F the manifold improvements that have 
'^■"^ taken place in our household surroundings 
during the last few years, nothing is more marked 
than that of mantel and fireplace. Prom the 
generally ugly and characterless slate or marble 
article to the handsome, well-designed wood mantel, 
with its open fireplace, is a gigantic stride. The 
fireplace is essentially the central attraction— the 
focus of the room— and no pains seem to be spared 
by our designers and makers in adding to its 
beauty and grace. With its glowing open fire, its 
splendidly-colored and tinted tiling, glistening brass, 
or more sober but beautiful bronze, what can be more 
cheering, or better embody one's idea of home and 
comfort ? Nor must its utility as a sanitary feature be 
entirely overlooked. It acts its part in ventilating 
the room, by drawing into the chimney noxious 
gases and impure air. 

For mantels, wood holds the leading place, 
cherry, perhaps, being the 
. favorite kind ; next, oak 
and ash. Walnut, notwith- 
standing its beauty, has 
dropped into disuse, owing, 
perhaps, to its being s_o 
generally employed in the 
making of furniture. There 
is a growing taste for the 
N use of terra-cotta for such 
rooms as hall and dining- 
room, and some very effect- 
ive combinations are made 
in that material, in con- 
' junction with oak-top man- 
tels, &o. Tiles in conjunc- 
tion with brass also make 
very beautiful mantels, 
when the colors and pat- 
terns are judiciously 
chosen. In design, the 
present taste seems a little 
more for plain, substantial 
work, with beauty of form 
and proportion leading 
characteristics, in place of 
eccentricity in shape, and 
bewildering and superflu- 
ous clusters of columns, and 
nests of shelves for the dis- 
play of brie-a-brae. The 
mirror, with its beveled 
edge, remains as a potent 
factor in the effect of the 
mantel, whether used 
singly for its legitimate 
purpose as a mirror or as 
paneling in the backs of 
recesses and such places, 
reflecting light and color. 
The mantel illustrated 
here by Boote is meant 
for a dining-room, to be 
made in mahogany ; the 
grate, a movable one, 
"English" style, with front 
of brass or bronze, and fire- 
irons and fender to match ; 
the hearth and lining of 
fireplace of rich-colored 
tiles. The manufacture of 
these last has attained a 
position very near to per- 
fection. A walk through 
Boote's establishment 
shows such great variety 
in them, as well as man- 
tels, grates, and artistic 
metal work pertaining to 
the fireplace, that a would- 
be purchaser may well be 
puzzled to choose. A very 
good idea is that of fitting 

the entire thing complete, from the mantel down 
to the fire-irons, in a variety of designs ; the buyer 
may then see for himself, and is enabled to judge 
exactly of the effect when complete and in position 
in his own house. It is an encouraging sign of the 
spread of taste and refinement to observe the artis- 
tic skill and knowledge brought to bear upon every 
detail of the subject, not only in making it merely 
decorative, but what should never be either lost 
sight of or rendered subservient, of real and prac- 
tical utility also. 



CURTAIN HANGING. 

BESIDES their serviceability, curtains rank 
high as a means of interior decoration. The 
prominence of their position never fails to secure 
attention to richness of material, suppleness of 
texture, beauty of pattern, or taste in the disposi- 
tion of the folds. Curtain design constitutes a 
special branch of art, for color and form are dis- 
played in horizontal and vertical positions. Pro- 
fessional decorators never fail to give window 
curtains and portieres due consideration, both as 
to length and breadth, style of pattern, mountings 
and hanging, which taste concerns the disposition 
and massing of the folds. The practice varies as 
to allowing curtains simply to drop perpendicularly, 
or gathering thein by loops. For looping there 
has latterly been evinced a decided preference. 
For either method, the pulley arrangement affords 
the means of ready and precise adjustment) both 
as to opening and closing and grouping of the 
folds. It is of the first importance that, when 




metallic links, to which the curtains are attached. 
Where the rod is not hidden in the cornice or 
cover of portiere drapery, pins and shields of ele- 
gant design are used to cover the edge of each 
ring, these giving a more finished appearance to 
the drapery. The poles and rings are of mahog- 
any, ebony, ash, and other cabinet woods, and 
brass, plain or fluted poles are now being made in 
sections of varying lengths, so that they can be 
adapted to varying widths of doorways and win- 
dows. For bay-windows ball and socket joints are 
used at the points of divergence of the poles, to 
allow of the free sliding of rings and movement, 
of curtains. Metallic poles are made either plain, 
hammered, fluted, or rope patterns. The chief 
adornment, however, is the bracket, not unfre- 
quently carried out a foot and a half, or more, 
this being of carved wood, burnished, hammered 
and spun brass, showing also repousse and alligator 
leather work ; or of porcelain, in cloisonne^ Nagasa- 
ki, or French Longwy. The bright colors of cer- 
amic brackets accord well with the lustei less materials 
in the curtains, and their 
subdued woven hues. They 
have also a gay Tightness 
of appearance. There is 
much taste of design shown 
in parti-colored and 
braided cords for draping, 
but drapery metallic chains 
are extensively adopted in 
their place. They are in 
Greek, Etruscan and other 
styles, .in gilt and brass, 
after the fashion of mass- 
ive bracelets, and have a 
mellowing effect on curtain 
hues, the rigidity of metal 
besides showing off the 
flexibility of woven stuffs 
to better advantage. Fixed 
brackets, in leaf and scroll 
form, for holding curtains, 
though not used so much 
as formerly, have their mer- . 
its as ornamental append- 
ages. They may be made 
to run in ratchet work, so 
as to vary the elevation at 
which the folds are gath- 
ered, and so lengthen or 
shorten the fall. Pull han- 
dles are in plain or orna- 
mental metal or colored 
cut glass. The pulley ar- 
rangement for curtains ap- 
pears to have been only 
very partially adopted in 
Europe, even in the man- 
sions of the wealthy; and 
in visiting cathedrals, mon- 
asteries, and other build- 
ings, where large curtains 
are in use, we have wit- 
nessed gigantic and toil- 
some efforts to move the 
outspread textile, whether 
to admit the light, or to 
reveal a painting, a shrine, 
or some ancient architec- 
tural recess. It is import- 
ant, from an artistic point 
of view, to determine the 
most attractive liDe of 
curve for a looped curtain, 
a matter which strictly 
comes within the cogni- 
zance of the professional 
decorator. On this point, 
however, feminine taste 
can usually be implicitly 
trusted. 



The dictum that we are not to imitate costly 
effects in interior decoration with simulated ma- 
terial is a false one ; and, if carried out, would 
leave the rich only to enjoy the full pleasures of 
modern design. It is sufficient if the material is 
adapted to its purpose. 



FIREPLACE AND MANTEL, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BT ALFRED BOOTE. 

open, one side should be the counterpart of the 
other in line, or fall, or curve of folds ; and that, 
when drawn in, the two sections should close pre- 
cisely in the center. The result is realized to per- 
fection in the pulley system, and with a modicum 
of effort. A double cord is brought round a set of 
double pulleys at one end of pole, and carried 
along a groove in the same, which hides it from 
sight, to a center ring, to which one of the cords 
is fastened, the other being continued along the 
groove to a single pulley at the opposite extremity 
of pole. From this point the cord is returned, 
passed through another central ring on to the double 
pulley, from which it is returned and made fast to 
double pulley. The continuation is by a drop, the 
pulling of one cord of which causes the curtain to 
open, and that of another to separate the curtains. 
The rods are supplied with rings sufficiently large 
to admit of free running, and to these are appended 



Low walls to rooms are 
being advocated in Eng- 
land as really affording better ventilation through 
not providing for an upper strata of all but irre- 
movable foul air, and tending to prevent draught. 
The suggestion has an artistic value. .We have 
probably gone to the extreme in the height of 
apartments to the disadvantage of appearance of 
furniture, which is thus dwarfed ; also failing to 
secure the most pleasing proportions to all rooms 
not having large area. There is a cosiness, too, 
in a low-ceiling room which, under the reigning 
style, is sacrificed to emptiness. We recall at this 
moment with pleasure the " hunting box" of Queen 
Elizabeth, formerly at the edge of a forest, with 
its low wainscoted rooms. In her days, low ceil- 
ings were the rule, and comfortable interiors rather 
than imposing exteriors were studied. 



We have seen a number of parlors in which man- 
tel-mirrors have been displaced for cabinet pictures. 



